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The world knows only one species 


} 


Ol } 


lige 

The most concentrated form in which 
food can be supplied is in seeds; in seeds 
it is much more concentrated than in 
foods. 


dehydrated 


leaves of cabbage and 


The outside 
lettuce, usually discarded, are richer in 


vitamin A, calcium and iron than the 


lanched inside 


Ly leaves. 

irmy spread” is a combination of 
reamery butter, fresh cheese curd, and 
with a_ butter-fat 


skim-milk powder, 


content of not less than 56 


The capacity for syntheti 
manufacture in the United States after 
more than twice as 


great as the consumption for all purposes 


nitrogen 
the war will be 
] + 

before the war. 


Kangaroo rats, strange desert animals, 
to all appearances require no moisture 
from without, subsisting, some scien- 
tists explain, on the moisture of their 
own metabolism. 

There were over 9UU,0U0 board feet 
of lamber in the first huge raft of Alaska 
spruce logs floated recently from 
Alaska 900 miles to mills 


in the state of Washington 


airplane 


southeast rn 


11 , 
\ pound or well softened Sutter into 


thoroughly mixed a cup of 


milk and a cup ot water, makes an 

extend butter satisfactory to the 
] 

taste, but of less nutritional value 





ASTRONOMY 

How can old sunspots be distinguished 
from spots in a new cycle? p. 134. 

What is the brightest planet in the sky 
during March? p. 136 
BIOLOGY 

What new weapon for fighting disease 
germs has been discovered in a mold? p. 131. 
BOTANY 

What flower appears to follow the phases 
of the moon in its blossom periods? p. 141. 
ENGINEERING 

How long did it take to build the Alcan 
Highway? p. 142 

What new device has been developed for 
the Chemical Warfare Service? p. 143 

Why do 
p. 134. 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

What is Dr. Conant’s five-point plan for 


German have asbestos soles? 


future research? p. 131 
What use is now being made of helpful 
ideas from soldiers in the ranks? p. 140. 


INVENTION 
What invention makes it possible for upper 
berth passengers in planes to sit up longer 





than the occupants of the berths below them? 
p. 134 
MEDICINE 

Of what use are blood cells salvaged from 
the preparation of blood plasma? p. 138 

How do oning affect the diabetic pa- 
tient? p. 1 

What can be done for “pernicious inertia 
p. 134. 

What does the presence of cold agglutinins 
in the blood indicate? p. 141 

What rare metal is being sed patch 
skulls? p. 14 


to in the article. 





Question Box 


Page numbers of Questions discussed in this issue: 


Moat articles which appear in Science News Letter are based on communications to Science 
Service, or on papers before meetings. Where published sources are used they are referred 
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What study is being conducted to find the 
constitutional factors contributing to tubercu- 


losis? p. 133. 


METEOROLOGY 

To what extent do sunspots affect the 
earth’s weather? p. 135 
NUTRITION 

Are sugars and starches necessary in the 
diet? p. 135. 

How does brown sugar differ from white 
nutritionally? p. 135 

What role will nutrition play in post-war 





reconstruction? p. 143 

Why do Army specialists need special diet 
p. 138 
PALEONTOLOGY 

How big is America argest trilobite 
p. 132 
PHYSICS 

Which is harder to weigh accurately, an 
electron or a battleship’? p. 132 
PHYSIOLOGY 

What ef ts do cigarettes made from low- 
nicotine tobacco have on the body? p. 134 
PSYCHIATRY 

What must be used as the b iilding stone 
f a lasting peace? p. 1 
PSYCHOLOGY 

How can you tell what baby’s cry means? 
p. 140 
WILDLIFE 


What effect has war had on the market fo1 


I I ] 


What three products are obtained from 
muskrats? p. 137 
Why is it a mistaken kindness to feed hay 


to hungry deer? p. 139 
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The bush fowl ot Guadalcanal lays 
r; in a bed of hot sand or scrapes 


ts egg 


together a pile of leaves that ferment 


and produce enough heat to incubat 


the eggs—and when hatched the birds 


—— 


fly away without ever knowing their 


parents. 


The United States is known to have 
a natural gas reserve of 86 trillion cubic 


reet. 


Birds weighing as much as 15 pounds 
have been encountered by airplanes at 
heights up to 8,000 feet. 
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Physics Won’t Dominate 


In post-war 


education, 


physical sciences will 


maintain advances, President Conant forecasts, but social 
sciences must catch up for livable world. 


> THE PHYSICAL sciences, necessarily 


given priority in pr sent day training 


programs to meet the war 


will not dominate 
Dr. James B. Conant, president of Har 
vard University, declared in addresses be 
fore the New York Academy of Public 


Education and the American Philosophi 


post war 


cal Society. They will maintain the 
gains they are making, but the social 
sciences and humanities will have to 
catch up with them, to maintain a bal 


anced and a liveable world. 
The old 
opposition between two kinds of train 


notion that there is a_ bas 


ing, and that one kind is parasitic on 
the other, was decried by the speaker. 
The real relation, he said, is not one of 
kind 


of thing you have in a lichen, in which 


parasitism but of svymbiosis—the 


two quite different types of organisn 


are mutually beneficial to each other. 


Such a symbiosis has long obtained 
in human affairs, Dr. Conant continued. 
Historically, the system ol political liber 
i hicl live | made 
alism under which we 11V¢ 1s Mace 


scientific advance possible; and in turn 


scientific advances have fed our sens« 


of freedom. 


“If we are to have a free society on 


this continent we must continue to have 


fundamental sciences, 


take 


advances in_ the 


and these advances in turn can 

place only if man is free,” he declared 
“The symbiosis must continue if this 
nation is to prosper. . . . Let no man 
who admires science or extols new in 


h favor on 


dustrial techniques look wit 
any abridgment of human liberty unless 
he wishes to encourage forces which 
will eventually destroy those things he 
values most.” 


While Dr. 


on the spot detailed plans for the post 


Conant declined to offer 
war world, he did emphasize the neces 
sity for such planning: “We cannot main 
tain a a world in which 
we must face the terrible and disrupting 


modern 


tree society 1n 


burdens of war once every 
generation.” 

In concluding, he offered a five-point 
outline of a master plan for future re 


search: (1) Provide an educational sys 


emergency, 
education, 


tem which offers real equality of of 


portunity. (2) Find the exceptional men 
1 | 
among those given this opportunity while 


they are still in training. (3) Give thes 


men every advantage and facility in the 


way of machines and helping hands. (4) 
Be certain that there are many rival and 
independent groups competing for sci 
ent.iic and technical achievement, and 
that no group can long perpetuate itself 
And finally, (5) Beware in times of 
peace ol coordinating agencies with di 
tatorial powers—of ideas of a peacetime 
entinc gel ral sta 
Scie \ I February 

BIOLOGY 


New Potent Anti-Disease 
Weapon Discovered in Mold 


> A SECOND and more potent weapon 
against disease ver! s has been disc« vered 
n the mold, Penicillium notatum, which 
] ] } ] 
is a ady \y led tne ery pow Tul 
nti-bacterial s sta e, pen The 
Sec dg supstanc ( mold i } i 
t s reported by Dr. Walt Noche 
ot 1 [ sity P 1S\ S 
Feb. 19) 
Pe I ( S ot ¢ \ S re 
POWeCrit i t 1s active 
gainst disease germs which are hardly 
i \ () aiseas 
ius u i ( sease s g orga 
s tes 10 has he l wi ict 
woul sist th teria-st gy a n 
ot penatin ( tions oO ot ss tha 
r?) t& | UU uM e org S s WV 
stopped by penatin in dilutions of one to 
400,000,000. Penatin not only stops th 
growth ot organisms but also, tne ugh X 


a lesser extent, can kill then 


At dilutions ( to 12,500,000, 
test tube experiments, penatin stopped 
the growth oft diphtheria nrax, t 

it ever pneumonia tvphoid para 
L\ how in | pus cr¢ Ss, a ong « Ss 

R let: ] ] ] ¢ } 

\eclatively large doses 1n} ed into the 
veins ot a rabbit and a guinea pig had 

Beet ll ef ry } 
no obvious ettects i! inti-Dacteria 
iction of penatin 1s not peded in ¥U 
erum, D Kocholaty reports, which 
suggests that t would bx is elt 
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. ¢ +} lL] _ 
against germs 1n the blood as against 


the same germs in a test tube. Further 
experiments on its effect as a remedy for 
germ diseases and on its toxicity will 
he reported later. 


MEDICINE 


Diabetics Need Not Suffer 
Under Food Rationing 


> THI 7,500,000 diabetics in the United 


States, and their friends and relat 
need not worry over any dangerous di 
restrictions on the diabeti s througt on 
ravioning 
The chief problera rationing pr 
the d bet is t matter < vett 
ough fresh and canned fruits and veg 
ples TI New York Diabetes \ 
tion has proposed that diab ti 
ght turn in their sugar ration ca 
i d th I place such Spx 
pr eges I I is the 
ise Calls Or 
OPA ofhcials, howe state that t 
vill oO we necessary here $s a pre 
Si¢ th onin y reg ill¢ 
if y S ( red ] 
i { { CxS 
\|] Ait 
aa 


HOMEWARD BOUND—A carrie? 


pigeon, just released by Navy bal- 

loonists, takes off Jor its cotes at the 

Lakehurst, N. J., Naval Air Station 

with a message giving the position of 
the two Navv balloonists. 
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3] », atlac he Ss the and 


doctor's certificate, 

gives it to the local The board 
then gives him the extra points. 

Diabetics usually take extra cream and 

butter to supply the fuel they miss by 


much carbohydrate 


board. 


not eating 
But the N. ¥ 
ieves that the 
if sufficient 


Suyvar OF 
Diabetes Association be 


will not need ex 


milk 1S 


diabet 4 


tra cream whol 


News February 27, 


LETTER ov 


available. Oleomargarine and other fats, 
the association states, may replace butter 


for fuel needs to the extent advocated 
tor normal persons 
Each diabetic, of course, must have 


his diet prescribed by his physician, but 
in general the above statements hold true 
tor diabetic tood requirements. 

Science News Letter, Febru 


Hard to Weigh a Battleship 


Largest and smallest things are hardest to weigh. 
Mass of an electron can be determined with accuracy of 


only one part in a hundred. 


> THE 52,000-TON full-load displace 


ment ot the new “Towa” class battle 


ships may actually be as much as 52,052 
tons or only 51,948 tons without any 
body knowing the difference. A_ battle 
ship cannot be weighed with an accur 
acy closer than a thousand, 
Dr. Karvey L. Curtis of the National 


Bureau of Standards stated in his ad 


one part 1n 


lress as retiring president of the Wash 
Academy of Sciences. By contrast, 


ngton 

a kilogram weight (basic unit ot the 
etric system, a little more than two 
English pounds) can be compared with 
inother with an accuracy a little less 
than one part in a billion 


Biggest things and smallest things are 


measure and weigh, 


difhcult to 


most 

Dr. Curtis told his audience. A battle 

ship is about the biggest lump of mat 
r which human means can weigh di 


ectly. In the opposite direction, the an 


tipneumococcus germ or virus particle 


is among the smallest of living things. 


t would require 1.000,000,000,000,000, 


000,000,000 000 one octillion) ot these 


as much as a blue whale, larg 


to weigh 
Far below this tiniest 


is the electron, small 


animals. 
1 


nowever, 


co OL a 
of germs, 
, f ma bie | } 
est of all Known objects. ItS mass Nas 


been determined within an error of one 


per cent—but this is an accuracy of only 
yne part in a hundred, as compared with 


11 


in a billion when kilogram weights 
bein ompared 

As with we ights, sO with lengths Che 
| 


standard meter bar (the laboratory s 
“vardstick”) can be compared with an 
other meter bar with an accuracy of one 


part in ten million, said Dr. Curtis; pet 


| ips under very favorable conditions to 


one part in fifty million. The error 
amounts to something between a twen 
eth and a hundredth of the diameter 


of a fine spiderweb 


Accuracy of comparisons falls off with 


either increase or decrease in lengths 
being compared. The standard base line 
used in the most accurate kind of sur 
veying is usually 1,000 meters. Its accur- 
acy, however, can be determined only 
to one part in a million, as compared 
with one in ten million for the single 
(a thousandth ot 
determined with an 


a few hun 


meter. The millimeter 
a meter) can be 
accuracy ot only one 
dred thousand. The distance between the 
nuclei of a hydrogen molecule is known 
only to one part in a thousand, while the 


diameter ot a proton, the smallest known 


part 1 


object, has not yet been determined with 
in an error of less than one part in ten. 
Science Newa Lett February 


PSYCHIATRY 


Building-Stones of Peace 
Proposed by Psychiatrists 


> CONSCIENCE and intelligence are 


the forces which psychiatrists believe 
can be used as building stones for last 
ing peace, it appears trom pre-conven- 
tion discussion as members of the Ameri 
can Orthopsychiatric Association gath 


New York for thei 


ered in annual 


meeting. 

Feelings of insecurity, anxiety and ag 
nations into the dis 
aster ol lead 
into personal disaster such as disordered 
treating 


gression may lead 


war, as they individuals 


mentality. Psychiatrists victims 


of mental disorder build on the individ 
ual patient's inner resources of person 
ality, chiefly his conscience and intelli 
gence, In helping him to recover his 
equilibrium. 

They hope, Dr. Helen Langner, chair 
man of the association’s publicity com 
that the same _ re 


miuttee, explaine d, 


1943 





sources, conscience and intelligence, can 
be used to help a group of people, or a 
emotional forces 


nation, overcome the 


that 
The 


pointed out, has been characterized by 


promote wat 


present century, Dr. Langne: 


two world wars and by progress in deep 


personality exploration with the possi 
nity oOo counteracting Te orces lal 
bility of teracting the | th 
lead to wat 
he lMnportlance 0 mileiigence ane 
rt port t intelli 


emotuonal 


and 


thinking for directing one’s 
lite is being stressed more more 


by psychiatrists, Dr. Langner said. 
New trend in treatment of mental dis 
order is the use of group therapy, that 
Is, treating patients in a group rather 
than singly. Developed originally as a 
more eflective 
kinds of patients, group therapy is prov 


ing increasingly useful because of the 


means tor treating certain 


Wal caused shortage ol psychiatric per 


sonnel. 


Specimen of America’s 
Biggest Trilobite Found 


+ 


Spec Iimen ol! 


ONLY KNOWN 


America’s largest 


> THE 
T ralaspis, 
that retains the head, 
discovered last fall near Buffalo by Irving 


trilobite. 


body, and tail was 


and 


geology 


G. Reimann, curator of 





GIANT TRILOBITE — This 
restoration of Terataspis, biggest of 
its family known from this continent, 
has just been placed on display at 
the Buffalo Museum of Science. 


ner 
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paleontology, Buffalo Museum of Sci 
ence. The specimen, along with its restor 
ation, is now on display in that Museum. 
Thirteen inches long, about half the 
maximum length attained by the species, 
the specimen shows the underside of 
the left half of the animal, the right 
half being missing. 

This fossil marine animal, dating back 
to Devonian about 250 million 
years ago, was found in the Onondaga 


times, 


limestone of 
suffalo’s 


the Fogelsanger Quarry in 


suburb, Williamsville. Since 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ScIENCI 
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very little ot the specimen showed when 
it was found, much laborious chipping 
was involved to bring it to light. It has 
created great interest because previously 
no uncrushed body segments’ were 
known, and restorations had been made 
Irom 


only fragments. 


The restoration pictured on page 132 
was made by Paul Marchand, staff artist, 
Mr. 


20 inches long. 


under ‘mann'’s direction. It 1s 


ence Newa Letter, February 


Causes of Absenteeism 


Fatigue, friction between individuals, and poor 
morale contribute largely to time lost, including that 


blamed on trivial illnesses. 


> ABSENTEEISM 
extremely 


mm War plants, al 


SseTrIouUus problem wherever it 


occurs, 18 often due to psvcholog cal 
causes, 
They are extremely varied and can be 


different not only tor each plant but for 
each departme nt. 
Time lost may be due to tatigue. Eves 
where the 
able length, 
putting in 


Or they 


| 1 
Work Week IS Kept to a reason 


certain individuals may be 


more hours than the average 


may be working at great ten 


individual production 


high Rest p< riods should be enterced tor 


| 
tneir 


s1on to keep 


such selt Starting and selt pushing work 


ers. Otherwise. they will suddenly go 
stale and will take time of] without 
warning, disrupting the work of others 

Minor illnesses contribute to time lost 
Lhes« may be so slight as not to be re 
ported as illness colds, headaches. indi 


} 11 


vyestion and other such trivial wis Wi 


make workers late or off the 10D lor mere 


tractions of a dav. but these 


add up. Such slight 


fractions 
illnesses are often 
due to fatigue, but often they 


a kind ol 


represent 
mental friction in the human 
machinery. 

Petty irritations over working condi 


tions, uncongenial companions, unrea 
sonable or untacttul supervisors can all 
result in such physical upsets. And where 


nervous tension is high, as it tends to be 


in Wartime, a sharp word = spoken 
thoughtlessly by a supervisor can pro 
duce a storm of tears or temper in an 
employee and with it time off in the 


inhirmary of Washroom to recover poise 


Such friction 
ve realized wholly by the 


States ot may not even 
| workers. It is 


quit possible that 


Supervisor or 


trouble aKING employee can be agisiiked 


without any surface show of the hatred 

produced It shows up, ndirectly, how 
, ver 

cver, in the time-lost reports Che ACCl 


dent rate is likely to be high, headaches 

and colds frequent, oversleeping com 
mon 

The mechanics of living becomes 1n 

i i 2 “ c. : 

creasingly difficult in wartime. [t is hard 


er without a car to do errands, 


. , , ‘ 
shop tor the tamulyv. get to the Dank, 


gone t 


ind so on. Anything that can be 
pro Ter community eals,. communits 
ser ces onve < t shopping centers 
+ he te cue ibsenteeism in wat 
| ints 

But probably chiet among th 1yS\ 
chological causes ot absenteeism is low 


W orkers too often thes davs 


Oral 


WOrTrkKInY On 


what they are 
nd what t has to do with the wat 


Necessar\ secrecy Mav Keep the workers 


producing a vital part trom knowing 
how it Ss to lye used or W her Pre d 1K 
t10n in one plant jumped tremendousl\ 
when the workers tound out that th 
mysterious plastic something they had 
been producing was used by General 
Doolittle in his famous raid on Tokve 
Main contributor to high morale is th 
teeling that the work being done s oO 
najyor nportance, that the worker's part 
in the war eflort 1s recognized. 1 that 
each individual is considered necessar\ 
ind missed when he is absent 
Science Ne tier. Fe 
United States ] iv approximat 
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MEDICINE 


TB Research Initiated 
As Result of Army X-Raying 


> A NEW tuberculosis research progran 
has been initiated as a result of the chest 
X-rays for detection of tuberculosis given 
the millions of men entering the armed 
Dr. William Charles Whit 
chairman of the National Tuberculos 


committee on 


rOrces, 
Association s med i I 
search, announces. 


The 


research is being done under tl 


direction of Dr. Carroll E. Palmer 
Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, of the U. §S 
Public Health Service, with financia 
uid trom the National Tuberculosis A 
sociation. 

Student nurses I venera ho ta 
will be the guinea pigs of this wa 
inspired research. The object is to d 


cover the constitutional tactors that d 
cide whether or net a person will be 
to resist the tuberculosis veri I ish 
Student nurses were selecte ] to tl 
study because they are subjected to f1 
quent contact wt! tual <« 
culosis and can (x Nad med at sl rt 
tervals during tn thre years | od 
of training 

Onlv when the tactors ot constit 
al resistance are known, Dr. White d 
clared, will doctors know how t [ 
scrim the rignt tr ent ) ict 
diy dua ase ( a | OSIS \t pres¢ 
the oniy Salt oO O! all cases 
the earliest stages 1S ediat ind 
piet st il bed 

How t res “« the right tr t 
‘ eact ted bv the a 
orces because ¢ ‘ % ‘ 
s, Dr. White said. t ont Obesdn 
I I ) ( S| 

\ nve pound 7? ey 
\ rf ont ir South St ( \ 





@ RADIO 


VWVarch 6. 1:30 p.m Eul 


Saturday 


Watson Davy 
over Columbia Broad 


“Adventures in Sciene« with 


director of Science Service, 


casting System 


Dr. ©. C. Litthe 


ican Seciety for the Control of Cancer. will dis« 


managing director of the Amer 


‘The Scope and Trends of Cancer Research 


Vonday 
CWT; 9:30 a.m., 


March 1. 9:15 a.m.. EWT 30 : 
WET: and 1:30 p.m. PW 


Work. 


Americas over the 


School of the Air of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


National Edu 


Science at 


presented in cooperation with the 


cation Asseciation Science Service and Science 
Clubs of America. 
*The Chemistry of Courace will be the subject 


of the program. 
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Venus Brightens 


Brilliance of planet increases as it nears earth. 
Surpassed in brightness by Jupiter during March. Anniver- 
sary of great astronomer observed. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> SOON AFTER the sun sets on March 
evenings, look to the west and there, 
low in the sky, you will see a very bright 
“star.” But it isn’t really a star, it’s the 
planet Venus, which has been visible 
for some weeks now. But, as it draws 
away from the sun it sets later and later 
after sunset. This, added to the fact that 
it is swinging around closer to the earth, 
causes a continual increase in its brilli 
ance, which will continue for some 
months to come. Venus is in the constel 
lation of Pisces, the fishes. Its magnitude, 
in the 
This is much brighter than any of the 
stars which, unlike the planets, shine by 
rather than by the re 


astronomer’s scale is minus 3.4. 


their own light 
flected illumination of the sun. 

Venus sets too early to be shown on the 
accompanying maps, as these depict the 
skies a little later—at 11:00 p.m. your 
local wartime on March 1 and 10:00 
p.m. on the 15th. The brightest object 
seen throughout the evening which they 
do show is Jupiter. This is in the con 
eatin of Gemini, the twins, high in 
the southwest. Jupiter's magnitude is 
minus 1.9, or about a quarter of the 
brightness of Venus. 

One other 
Saturn, Taurus, the bull, toward the 


west. Still fainter, its magnitude is plus 


planet is also seen. It is 


0.3, which makes scarcely more than 


a tenth as bright as Saturn. 


Dog Star Brightest 


The most brilliant star of the March 
evening is the same one that has held 
through the 
ommonly known as the dog star, holds 
this place. It is in Canis Major, the great 


: : 
first place winter. Sirius, 


dog, low in the southwest, and just to 
the left of the prominent constellation 
ot Orion, the warrior. Above S rius is the 
lesser dog, Canis Minor, with Procyon. 
[It is a very close star, hence its bright 
ness, for it is not really very brilliant. 
Sirius is the closest of the conspicuous 
stars, with a distance of 8.6 light years 


or about 52,000,000,000,000 (52 trillion) 


, 
miles. Procyon is at 10.5 light years, or 
63,000,000,000.000 miles. In 


contrast 


Rigel, the star in Orion just below the 
three stars that form the belt, is at 543 
light years. Since it seems to exceed 
Procyon in brightness, it must be very 
brilliant indeed. It is 21,000 times as 
bright as the sun, while Procyon exceeds 
that body only some seven times. 
Above the three belt stars is another 
of the first magnitude—Betelgeuse. In 
Taurus, the bull, near Saturn, 
Above Taurus is Auriga, 
Capella is lo 


the w est, 1n 
is Aldebaran. 
the charioteer, in which 
cated. Pollux, which is one of the twins 
n the part of the sky where Jupiter is 
found, is also of first magnitude. 

Low in the east, Bootes is coming into 
view, and this contains Arcturus, still 
another member of this brilliant class. 
Spica, in Virgo, low in the southeast, 
also belongs to it. So does Regulus, in 
Leo, the lion, toward the south. Thus, 
with a total of ten first magnitude stars, 
to which are added three planets also 
of this brightness or better, the March 
evening skies afford a magnificent dis 
play. 

There are several important astronom 
ical anniversaries being celebrated this 
year. They started with the 300th anni- 
versary of the birth of Sir Isaac Newton, 
whose theory of gravitation lies at the 
basis of our modern astronomy. Actu 
ally he was born on Christmas day in 
1642, which was before England adopted 
the Gregorian calendar. Correcting for 
the new style put his tercentenary on 
January 4, 1943. In May we. shall com- 
memorate the 400th anniversary of the 
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death of Nicolaus Copernicus—and of 
the publication of his great work, which 
overthrew the earth from the center of 
the universe. This month marks the 
250th anniversary of another great as- 
tronomer, though one who is less widely 
known outside scientific circles. At the 
end of March, in 1693, James Bradley 
was born, and as a man he became the 
third of England’s astronomers royal. 

His most notable discovery concerned 
the “aberration of light.” To understand 
what this is, imagine that you are out 
in the rain. The wind is not blowing, 
so the drops fall straight down. If you 
have an umbrella, you hold it directly 
over your head. 

But now you start walking along the 
street. There is still no wind, the drops 
still fall straight down. However, you 
have to hold the umbrella slanted in 
front of you to keep dry. If you held 
the same way you do when still, your 
legs would get wet, because the drops 
would come under the umbrella as you 
moved along. In other words, your mo 
tion makes the rain seem to fall slant 
ingly. Often in a train, when it is rain 
ing outside, the same effect can be ob 
served. When the train is standing in a 
station, the falling drops leave vertical 
streaks on the window. As it starts mov 
ing the streaks slant downwards toward 
the back, and as it gains speed they be 
come more and more nearly horizontal. 

In his observations of the stars, Bradley 
found that they did not stay put, but 
seemed to shift position a small amount 
through the year. He found that it de 
pended on the position of the earth in its 
orbit and realized that it was the same 
effect as that described above. It is called 
course astronomers 


“aberration” and 
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must allow for it in calculating positions ng it. But now we have swung past, and 
of the stars. on the 12th of March Jupiter s station 

If the earth did not move, there would = ary. After that he will move eastwards. 
be no aberration. But the movement of until we pass him again next vear 


the earth around the sun causes another 
effect, which we can see this month. All Celestial Time Table for March 
the planets revolve around the sun in 


the same direction, but more slowly the Mar. EWI 





I I M } i M passes Mars 
+ if Tr i 
farther out they are. ercury rushes at M nearest stance 
around at about 30 miles a second, Venus 1) mules 
at 22, earth at 18.5, Mars at 15, Jupiter 34 am New moon 
at 8 and Saturn at 6. 4:16 a.m Moon passes Venus 
) ) p.m Jupiter stationary, star 
Perhaps you have been on a fast train mand motion 
passing a slower one on the next track, 1 a.m Moon passes Saturn 
and it looked as if the slow train wert p.m Moon in first quarter 
: “oe M 1 passes Jupiter 
actually going backwards. In the sam« pt eer ik 
\ p.n Moon farthest, distance 
way, as the earth passes Jupiter, that 51.500 mil 
planet for a time seems to be going back . am Sun cro ec 
wards through the sky. The normal Spring commences 
CO mw | r 
motion of the planets we see is trom . Ml 
Q A. » Snore cnares 
1 . >» 
west to east, but during recent months, “ig Sees lca a a 
if you had watched Jupiter, you would 8.900 miles 
. = of nar thy moving ward 
have seen 1 apparendy nantes. Nenagh irda idliasinie saai: te © for CWT oe ; 
among the stars. This 1s called its retro f MW’T. and three for PWT 
grade movement, and then we were pass . y ttee 


WILDLIFE 


Muskrat Is Tasty Dish 


Lovisiana swamps produce meat equivalent of 
about 16,000 steers. Meat resembles squirrel or wild duck. 
Muskrat also produces fur and perfume material. 


>» MEAT from muskrats, hitherto large 500,000 pounds, equivalent to the beef 
lv wasted, is not only a very tasty dish in 16,000 dressed steers 

but can replace really consider ible quan Potal iskrat production of North 
tities of more conventional meat, now America amounts to more t 6,500 
made scarce by rationing, James N. Go 00 vimals a vear, Mr. Gowanloch said 
wanloch of the Louisiana Department Lou na muskrats, a distinct subspecies, 
of Conservation told the eighth North ire rather smaller than those of th 
American Wildlife Conference at Den northern states, but at that they dress 
ver. One year’s product of the lush at about a pound of good it apiece 
Louisiana swainps dresses as nearly 6, Their flavor is described variously as 


1 


resembling squirrel and wild duck. A¢ 
tually, the animals are fairly closely re 
lated to squirrels, and Maryland musk 
rats have for some years been sold, es 
pecially on the Philadelphia market, as 
“marsh hare.” 

In addition to fur and meat, musk 
rats can produce still another source o 
revenue for trappers. Just under the 
skin, near the tail, are two glands whic 
secrete the strongly musk-scented sub 
stance whence the animal gets its nam« 
These can be used as a raw material 
the perfume industry, to replace form 
ly imported musk. 


cience News Letter, February £ 
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HYSIOLOGY 


“Low-Nicotine” Cigarettes 
Act Like Nicotine-Free 


> SMOKING CIGARETTES of “low 
nicotine” Kentucky burley tobacco pro 
duces about the same effect as smoking 
nicotine-free cigarettes. Both kinds affect 
the blood pressure and pulse rate much 
less than ordinary cigarettes. 

These research results, reported (Sei 
ence, Feb. 19) by Drs. H. B. Haag and 
P. S. Larson of the Medical College of 
Virginia, indicate that nicotine content 
of this type of tobacco is low enough to 
warrant further study with an eye toward 
wider practical use, 

Smoke 
ettes contained less than 10 
that found in the 


standard cigarette. 


from the “low-nicotine” cigar 
as much 


nicotine as average 


Nornicotine, a substance not normally 


ound in cigarettes, was present but had 


little effect on results, because only a 


low percentage is transterred to the 


smoke. Tests also showed that nornico 


tine apparently is only about half as 


toxic as ordinary nicotine. 


The scientists checked the results ot 


their analyses by preparing standard 
nicotine solutions from smoke of both 
the standard and “low-nicotine” cigar 
ettes. How much of the solutions was 
needed to kill white mice was then 


letermined. Amounts needed were iden 


tical and in accord with the nicotine 


calculated by the scientists. 


é «¢ News Letter, 


content 


February 


“Pernicious Inertia” 
Laid to Low Blood Sugar 


> \ PHYSIOLOGIC cause and a diet 
ind medical remedy for the “pernicious 
inertia or fatigue which frequently 


keeps nervously depressed patients bed 


ridden are reported by Dr. Sidney A. 
Portis and Dr. Irving H. Zitman of 
Chicago (fournal, {merican Medical 
{ssociation, Feb. 20). 

The cause of fatigue, these doctors 


suggest, is a low blood sugar, resulting 


from too much insulin production by 


the islands of Langerhans in the pan 


creas. Constant stimulation of the vagus 


nerve by the emotional turmoil thes« 


euro-psychiatric patients suffer causes 


the overproduction of insulin 


To re medy the 


fatigue condition, the 
loctors put the i! patients on a high 
noderately high fat and rela 


bohydrate diet, with extra 


vel\ higt car 


feedings of fruit juice and milk between 
meals. The carbohydrates are in the 
more complex form, taking more time 
for their compleie digestion. Sugar and 
pastries are to be avoided. Besides the 
diet, the doctors give small doses, three 
times daily, of atropine to partially para 
lyze the vagus nerve so that temporary 
or prolonged stimulation by the emo 
tions will be avoided. 

Rapid recovery of four bedridden pa 
tients who lost their fatgue and were 
able to resume their normal routine 
type of living quickly was achieved by 
this treatment. The psycho-neurotic 
symptoms also definitely improved. Al 
though the number of patients treated 
is small, the Chicago doctors report their 
results so that other physicians may try 
the treatment on a larger number trom 
value can 


which conclusions as to 1ts 


be drawn. 
The 

inaugural 

Society for 


work was first reported at the 
meeting ol the American 
Research in Psychosomatic 
Problems. 

News Letter, 
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ASTRONOMY 


First Sunspots of New Cycle 
May Have Appeared 
> THE FIRST new 


cycle may have already appeared, nearly 
end of the present 


sunspot ol the 
a year before the 
cycle, it has been revealed by Dr. 
Seth B. Nicholson ot the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory. The spot-group was visible 
1942, in 


7” 


the relatively high latitude of 32 de 


just 


for one day only on Dec. 20, 


urees north, on the sun’s surtace. 

One of the most fundamental charac 
teristics ol the solar cycle is that toward 
the end confined to a_ belt 
about 10 degrees wide on either side of 


spots are 


the sun's equator. But when spots of the 
new cycle appear they are much farther 
from the equator than the old, usually 
was the 


above latitude 25 degrees, as 


case of the short-lived group of Dec. 20. 

As a rule, the cycle to which 
group belongs can be decided definitely 
from its magnetic polarity as shown by 


the preceding and tollowing members as 


a spot 


they move across the sun’s disk, the mag 
netic polarity of spot-groups ot one cycle 
being opposite to those of the next. But 
in this particular case, the preceding 
spot was so little in advance of the other 
that it was hard to say whether the group 
should be classified as having a polarity 
the same as other spots of this cycle or 


not. 
News Letter, February 27, 1948 
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INVENTION 


Comfort of Sleeper Planes 
Increased by Invention 


> WHEN WE are able to travel by 
sleeper plane again, we shall find a new 
seating arrangement that will make for 
greater convenience and comfort, as well 
as greater privacy in preparing to re 
tire, thanks to a 
which U. S. patent 2,310,573 has been 
issued to a Los Angeles aircratt designer, 
Edward F. Burton. Mr. Burton has as 
signed rights in his patent to the Doug 
las Aircraft Company, Inc. 

In the 
double row of seats down the full lengt 
ot the section of the 
fuselage. The aisle seats are narrower 
than the ones near the wall, which lower 
their backs to become berths for night 
travel. Overhead there are upper berths, 
which lower for use much after the fash 
ion of Pullman uppers. The slightly nar 
rower aisle seats remain permanently in 


recent invention on 


there is a 


h 


new arrangyemye nt, 


passenyer-carrying 


position, behind a curtain, and can_ be 
used by the passengers while they are 
getting ready to turn in, or by the hold 
ers of the upper berths if they want to 
sit up for a while longer than their tray 
cling companions. 


February 27 


ENGINEERING 


German Fire Fighters Use 
New Type Asbestos Soles 


> NEW ASBESTOS soles prevent re 
cent allied bombing raids from giving 
German fire fighters a hot foot, accord 
ing to a report reaching this country 
from abroad. 

Fine asbestos strands are interwoven 


into sheets. Then the tootwear soles 
are stamped out in various sizes. Thes 
are subjected to a hardening process, 
treated with chemicals and processed. 
Emerging from this process almost 
ordinary leather, the 


stitched to the 


as hard as soles 


can be nailed or shor 
uppers. 

The asbestos composition wears almost 
as well as leather, the report claims, 
and when worn out the old soles can be 
reclaimed. 


Science News Letter, February 27, 1943 
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NUTRITION 


Brown Sugar Best, 
Experiments Show 


advan 


> BROWN 


highly 


sugar'’s traditional 


tage over rehned white sugar 


receives scientihc confirmation trom an 


unexpected source, in researches on two 
fungi that cause a serious disease in corn 


plants. Dr. William E. Wilson, 


Illinois plant pathologist, was 


Univer 
sity. ofl 


trving to grow cultures on a synthetx 


nutrient medium containing white sugar, 
and wasn't having much luck with them. 


When brown sugar was substituted, the 
tungi throve lustily. 
The explanation seems to lie in_ the 


presence in brown sugar of biotin, a 


, 
growth sub 
1 


sometoauing very 


well - known promoting 


stance, or similar to it 
In the 


ot the 


" 


1 
rehning process practically a 


biotin is removed from whit 
sugar. 


The 


fungus species, able to manufacture its 


hint came when one of the 


own biotin, grew well on the whit 
sugar food substance, while the other 
species, which cannot form biotin, had 


to have the brown sugar in order to grow. 
Ncte e Ne s Letter, February 


METEOROLOGY 


Influence of Sunspots 
On Weather Insignificant 


> VAGUE CORRELATIONS between 
sunspots and the weather probably exist, 
but the 
factors that the 


weather is affected so much by 


other influence of sun 
spots 1s insignificant. 

This is the conclusion reached by Dr. 
Seth B. Nicholson of the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory after a quarter of a cen 
tury devoted primarily to solar research 
concerning the much-discussed question 
ot whether the weather can be predicted 
activity. He announced 


Stantord 


from sunspot 


this finding in a lecture at 
University. 

Dr. Nicholson 
that conditions upon the sun are not ex 
when there arc 
tew, and that 


conceded, nowever, 


actly the same many 


as when there are 
any change in the sun’s radiation will 


certainly be reflected some way in thx 


spots 





weather. Ever since the great astrono 
mer. Sir William Herschel, in 1800 tried 
to find a correlation between the price of 


wheat and number of sunspots, not only 
] 


astronomers, but meteorologists, botanists, 


and bankers, both protessional and ama 
teur, have been trying to find such corre 
lations without much success. Invariably 
they arrive at the 


Herschel 


order to 


same conclusion as 
more data are needed in 
them. This is 
fact that both the 


and quality ol 


prove true In 


spite of the quantity 


' . 
solar data have vastly 


Herschel’s 


Witl regard to the 


increased since time. 


POssID111ly Ot mak 


predictions for par 


ny short range 


] ; — . t 
ticular regions trom individual sunspots, 
Dr. Nicholson was even more emphati 

“Certainly it is foolish to think that 


an individual sunspot can 1n 


produce definite changes in the weather 


TRITIV 


Sugar and Starches May Be 
Unnecessary in Diet 


} 


> SI GAR. oOtatoes and otnel sweet 


and starchy foods belonging to the cal 

, ; ' ' 

bohvdrat class may not be necessary a 
1 ] , 

such in the diet, Dr. Richard H. Fol 


Ir. and Dr. Willian 
the lol ns Hopk ns School of l I 
report in the Bulletis , (he Je hns Ho 
kins Hospitai 


[t \ ound tl ( Worry its cf 
ana grow ol a purinied diet Ol 

pletely lacking I arbonvdrate, thoug! 
containing a essentia Vilamins, 
( iis protei ind ta The its ‘) 0 \ 
thrived but seemed active ( 
mn every res} t. M OSCcO} i Xa 
Tions ¢ tt Tissues ¢ t i : 2 
deat! showed 1O Slgnincant 

0 i ais that wer qd carbpotl 

(carbohydra s ec \ ( 
o turnisn wy and it t ( 
of tat t its a] irentiy i 
ture 1 they eca = ¢ tnis oO oO 

rl ] 
and pro \ 1iS« ( 

The 7S lay not ov IPP 
to ma ( otner species ¢ i iis, tl 
sqientusts point out, sin i case nas 

‘ ] } ] tt 
een reported abroad o in attempt t 
hy ’ = fener hirth 
11S€ i u in baby tron Dbirtt on 


“practically carbohvdrate-iree aiet \t 


10 months the child developed ketosis 
: : 

a condition signifving disturbance ol 

iver function, and the xperiment was 


stopped. 
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EDUCATION 


Women Included in 22 
du Pont Fellowships 


> WOMEN are now eligible for the 


: ; 
du Pont postgraduat ellowships 


chemistry, first madz available in 1918 
to aid in bDunding up a corps of train 


chemists in this country and continu 


every vear since then with but a sing 
breal 

There ire 2? these OWSNDIDS ict 
carrying a stipend ct $750. The mone 
is placed at the disposal of a number 
of universities throughout the I 
States and there are no strings attaché 
the university authorities designate tl 
students to receive the funds, and 
successtul applicants are placed under 
tated ofr implied obligation is to tutur 

ployment. Appointments are to be 

1ci¢ la the vea 

I} stitutions rece g postgra 
iwards a tne | nN ersitv < ( ( 
[ rsifty oO ( } igy( (oluml i Uy 

rsitv, Cornel University Harvar 


University. University of Illinois, Johns 


Universitv, Massachusetts Inst 


tute <¢ Technology { ew chen ca 
wineering and ¢ ch strv). | 
SITY ¢ Mix va University \{ 
nesot l Oo Nort ( ( 
Northwest | rsity Ohio S 
{ ersitv, P nia State Ci o 
| rcit P <\ : P 
[ n rsit P [ S \ 
University, | View 
sit W isc \ 
SIT\ 


Japs Get Monopoly 
Of Ginseng Growing 


> THE JAPANESE govert t is 


thy 


" ‘ y Ni 
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A serious drawback in the feeding of 
raw fish is that it tends to destroy the 
Vitamin B, content of all the food eaten, 
which brings about a serious illness 
known as the Shastek paralysis. This 
can be avoided either by cooking the 
fish, or by alternating raw fish with other 
foods in the animals’ diet. 

One fortunate circumstance in the 
present emergency, pointed out by Mr. 
Kellogg, is that the principal fur-farm- 
ing states, grouped around and to the 
west of the upper Great Lakes, are also 
the principal sources of fish that can be 
used for feeding the animals. 


Science Newa Letter, February 27, 19438 


NUTRITION 


Special Diets Aid 
Army Specialists 


> PEAK efficiency for America’s fight- 
ing men can be obtained only through 
further nutritional research to provide 
special diets for specialists in the armed 
forces, Dr. Charles G. King, scientific 
director of the Nutrition Foundation in 
New York, declared. 

\ major source of aviation accidents, 
for example, is said on good authority to 
have been practically eliminated by one 
of our allies through a change in food 
practice. 

“The fatigue of the aviator is a spec- 
ial kind of fatigue,” Dr. King explained, 
“quite different from the physical ex- 
haustion of a soldier operating a tank.” 

Dr. King called for more investiga 
tion of just what the aviator should eat 
to best fortify himself against the sudden 
temperature changes, strain of flying at 
high altitudes and other constantly 
changing stresses of combat flying. Ex- 
tensive use of dehydrated foods has pro 
duced new problems to be solved by the 
nutritionist. Scientists must now seek 


new information concerning logs of vita- 
mins and protein and the value of the 
vitamin B group in these food forms. 

Importance of food on the production 
front was demonstrated by a Canadian 
firm that actualiy found that it paid in 
terms of increased production to provide 
nutritious lunches free to employees. 

An infant mortality rate in England 
prewar figures, obtained 
provision for feeding 


0) under 
through | special 
children and pregnant or nursing moth 
ers, was cited by Dr. King as indicat 
ing what can be accomplished in the 
civilian population even under War con 


ditions 


ence News Letter, February 27, 1943 
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MEDICINE 





Red Blood Cells Salvaged 


Salt solution of cells used to supplement direct 
transfusions. Must be used within one week after blood 


is drawn. Method first tried 


> RED BLOOD cells, formerly a waste 
by-product in the preparation of blood 
plasma, are now being salvaged. A saline 
solution of the red cells from blood col- 
lected by the Red Cross for the armed 
forces is being distributed in Detroit to 
eight Wayne County hospitals, to sup 
plement direct transfusions or use of 
blood in “banks.” 

Detroit, among the 31 blood donor 
centers of the Red Cross in the United 
States, is the first to use the red blood 
cells, according to Dr. Warren B. Cook 
sey, technical supervisor of the Detroit 
center. While the 31 Red Cross blood 
donor centers have provided more than 
1,500,000 pints of blood plasma for the 
treatment of armed forces and others, 
a paradox in the situation has been that, 
except on a very small scale, the red cells 
have been separated from the plasma and 
thrown away, although it is these cells, 
traveling in millions in the blood, which 
distribute to all tissues the oxygen they 
require. 

The function of blood plasma, admin 
istered to patients, is to restore volume 
to the circulatory system. Without this 
volume the remaining blood cells and 
those being manufactured in the bone 
marrow cannot circulate. 

Blood plasma is prepared for preserva 
tion over long periods. No means have 
been discovered for preserving and ship- 
ping red cells in the same manner, but 
when these cells are put in some tavor 
able solution they can be used within 
one week after the blood has been drawn 
from a donor. 

Three months ago the Detroit center 
undertook the preparation of this solu- 
tion, saving all red cells instead of treat 
ing them as waste, and less than a month 
ago delivery of the solution was under 
taken to nearby hospitals. 

“This means that the blood banks in 
these hospitals may be tremendously sup 
plemented,” Dr. Cooksey said. “In any 
general hospital from 50 to 60°’ of 
patients needing new blood, either by di 
rect transfusion or from the blood bank, 
are clearly cases in which the red cell 
solution serves just as well as the trans 
fusion of bank bleod. All red cell solu- 
tions are typed, as in direct transfusion 
blood or that preserved in blood banks. 


by Detroit Red Cross. 


“Red cells are universally needed in 
anemia cases. In cases of shock, only 
blood plasma is needed, for in shock, plas 
ma, the fluid element of the blood, is 
rapidly absorbed by the body tissues. Use 
of the red cell solution has proved to be 
a remarkable aid in the treatment of 
various types of anemia.” 


Science News Letter, Fe bruary 27, 1943 


More Hurt in Homes 
Than on the Job 


> HOME ACCIDENTS sabotage more 
man-hours of American war workers 
than injuries in the industrial plants 
themselves, Miss Ethel M. Hendriksen 
of the New York State Health Depart 
ment told the National Safety Confer 
ence in Chicago in urging immediat« 
action to make the home safe for more 
work production. 

Time lost from home accidents last 
year was sufficient to have built 2,750 
bombers or 70 destroyers. Thus home 
safety is everybody's business and a fac 
tor in the war effort, Miss Hendriksen 
argued, 

Even an accident to another member 
of the family may upset a war worker, 
cause lost time and lowered efficiency. 

With home and farm accidents on 
the increase, a preventive campaign 
should be started, Miss Hendriksen 
urged. 

Safety include increasing 
storage space to reduce the clutter under 
foot. Non-slip floor polishes should be 
used. Avoid metal edgings. Repair and 
add railings on stairs. 


measures 


Especial attention should be given to 
plans for war and post-war housing, 
Miss Hendriksen recommends, to see 
that safety is not sacrificed to speed and 
cheapness. 

Driveways and entrances to homes 
should permit an unobstructed view. 
Outside steps and danger spots should 


be lighted. Pools and steep terraces 
should be eliminated. 
Household furnishings, equipment 


and appliances must also be considered 


from the standpoint of safety. 
Science News Letter, February 27, 1943 
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. ‘ ’ ’ 1 1 
state of affairs the size of the deer herds offered by the Research Council of! 
WILDLIFE 


is becoming a problem. Problems of Alcohol, Dr. I. Ogden 
Al U RE Mr. Randle did not undertake to state Woodruff. chairman ol the be yard ot d 
the answer to his riddle; he just placed rectors. announced 


J 


it before the meeting as a tactor in gam« 
RAMBLINGS - , ; Any scientist in the United otat 


management that wildlife administrators 


. | 1.7 
Frank Vhone 1 Canada or Latin America 1s eligible f 
cannot afford to ignore. 


the award. The research must contribut 
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new knowledge in some branch 


smarty cine, biology, or sociology important lt 


$1000 Award for Research the understanding, prevention or trea 
On Alcoholism During 1943 ment of alcoholism. A report on t 


work and resulting conclusions must 
> A PRIZE of $1000 for outstanding submitted 
research on alcoholism during 1943 is Science News Letter, February 


, ' - - 
on or before Feb. 15, 1944 





Mistaken Kindness 


> FEEDING HAY to hungry deer in 
the depth of winter may seem like a 
most appealing kind of charity; but it 
is a most mistaken kindness, Arthur H 
Carhart of the Colorado Game and Fish 
Commission told the meeting of the 
Eighth North American Wildlife Con 
ference. 


Grasses and other herbs just arent 





the natural tood ot deer, the speaker 
pointed out. Many deer have died with 


llies tull of good alfalfa and pre 


their be 
pared stock teed, he declared. They wer'c 
found dying after they had had all the 
alfalfa they cared to eat for two months 
or more. 

Mr. Carhart and his associates dis 
overed by detailed examination of the 
contents of hundreds of stomachs of 
animals killed by hunters that the natural 


food of deer is almost exclusively the 


buds and tender tip-twigs and leaves 


what wildlife men called “browse.” 











More than 97°. of the material in the 

stomachs examined consisted of this 

browse. About 2 was weeds. Only a 

ao ot one per cent Was grass or Keeping ’'Em L p a Bringing Em Down 
Best wildlife management, therefore, THE fighting men and the Victory. b ' 0, B 

would seem to demand that the money . weet \L. S : \ 

now being lavished on hay and prepared , C \ 

feeds for winter handouts to the deer ‘ the w veeding 

be saved, and invested instead in brush e abilit t craft gunfir . \ 

land that will produce a maximum of ye ra = tN 

natural browse. ee ' Anti-A 
The rather general assumption that craft Height Finder. Designe \ 

deer tend to increase in embarrassing nade \m« - 


numbers because mountain lions, wolves 


and other predators have been killed off sg Bhngorene > 7 fit a F eukioabeeratl BAL JSC Hi & LOM B 


is not necessarily justified, Allan C guns a matter of aut set OPTICAL Co. a EST. 1853 
Randle of the Utah Department of Fish Phe Anti-Aircs Ppa hea ‘ 

: ; one many Baus & | pti stru } 
and Game cautioned his audience. In shades. ate . : nts to hastes 





parts of his state, predators as well as at _ 
deer are given total protection against AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
hunting; yet despite this near-natural FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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Soldiers’ Ideas Aid Army 


Suggestion system is producing hundreds of valu- 
able ideas to speed victory. Used by Army Engineers 


Corps in many fields. 


> PERHAPS the most valuable natura 


resource of America—brains of soldiers 
ranks—is now being mined for 
aluable war ideas by the Army Engi 


neer School at Fort Belvoir, Va. 


n the 


Operated on a limited test basis dur 
the past year, the suggestion system 


s already producing hundreds of ideas 


which will speed victory. About 11 of 
the suggestions received have been ap 
proved and put to use. 


Convinced that the system is practical 
ind of great value in the war, Army of 


heers have now set up a long-time pro 


gram and inaugurated regular publicity 


to encourage engineer soldiers to sub 
mit their ideas tor new devices and 
me thods 

Instead ot being passed trom hand 
to hand through “proper channels,” 
ideas can now be sent direct to the En 
gineer School of the Army. Each sug 


gestion is acknowledged and judged by 


competent authorities. Source of the idea 
| 


is deleted, private and brigadier receiy 
i 


ng like consideration. 


Suggestions from civilians and other 


ranches of the service are also wel 


omed. No useful idea is too small to 
report to our democratic Army. When a 

iluable but und veloped idea is turned 
» in the thrill-freighted mail of the En 
School, it 


ommendations to 


vineer is torwarded with rec 


research experts for 


urther development. 
gvestion system, unique in the 


if red forces, 18 operated as on rund 





Don’t Delay 
new book 


to read. Science News LEetTrTer 
gladly obtain for you any American book 
print. check or 
money order covering regular retail price 


you want 
will 


getting that 


or magazine in Send 


$5 if price is unknown, change to be re- 
turned) and we will pay postage in the 
United States. When publications are 
free, send 10c for handling. Address: 


Book Department 
SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
1719 N St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 





tion of the Research Section of The En- 
gineer School. They list some thirty sub- 
jects about which the Army Engineer 
Corps wants ideas, such as strategy, pho 
tography, tactics, methods, camouflage, 
construction and maps. 


Many ideas useful in industry can be 
adapted to these war uses, Army officials 
point out. Even the sketch of a day 
dream, such as the one accepted from a 
soldier who couldn’t write English, may 
prove helpful in winning the war. . 

The originator of a usetul idea receives 
tull credit and a report on what happens 
Army authorities feel 
will important 


to his brainchild. 
that this 
morale value: the soldier will realize that 
he can think and that his thinking may 
be valuable to Uncle Sam and his fellow 
hghters. 


system have 


Science News Letter, 


February 27, 194 


PSYCHOLOGY 


How You Can Tell 
What Baby’s Cry Means 


> FOR A GOOD MANY new mothers 
the first night home from the hospital 
unexpectedly 


with the baby is an 


new 
arming experience. It seemed easy 
enough to bathe baby in the hospital 


nursery with the nurse standing by to 
give directions and help. Changing and 
feeding and putting baby to bed for 
the first time with no one but an awk 
ward and probably scared male parent 
quite a trying ex 


baby 


to help may prove 
It the 

mother’s room, which he 
the hospital, she will be turther alarmed 


perience. sleeps in his 


did not do at 


when she first hears the grunts and other 


sounds he makes in breathing. 


strange 
Then he cries for the first time. and 
mother is frankly terrified. 

Some advice about baby’s crying has 
just been issued by the Illinois State 
Medical Society. Baby's crying, it 1s 


pointed out, is his most useful way ot 
attracting attention. Since he cannot 
speak, he cries to tell you what he wants 
or needs. There are very distinctive cries 
for different things. 

There is the hunger cry which usually 
comes at regular intervals as he becomes 
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hungry at regular intervals. It is usu 
ally a “harsh persistent tone repeated 
with such fervor that the only time he 
stops is when he has, momentarily, lost 
his breath,” the medical society bulletin 
expiains. 

The cry of pain is usually a “sharp, 
pathetic agonized cry.” If due to colic, 
it usually appears at a regular time, day 
or night, and the baby may hold his 
thighs close to his stomach. 

A wailing or whimpering cry, with 
no urgency in the tone and rests be 
tween wails or whimpers, is a cry of 
discomfort. Baby may be uncomfortably 
wet, or hot or cold, or may have wriggled 
into a painful position in his crib or 
gotten his clothes uncomfortably bunched 
eyes or a fly 
this 


under him. Sun in his 


crawling on his face may cause 
wailing cry. He may also cry this way 
if he is overtired from too much playing 
or too many people handling him just 
betore he goes to sleep. 
Science News Letter, February 
Over 3,000,000 pounds ot scarce 
per, nickel will 


| 
trom collection ot old keys. 


cop 


and 


zine ” salvaged 


recent 


Continental United States uses less 


than six pounds of rice per person pet 


ls 


vear, while Puerio Rico uses 128 poun 


and Hawaii 177 pounds. 





WAR X-RAYS—This 1,000,000-volt 
X-ray unit built by General Electric 
is being used to check welded seams 
in an Army tank. Energy is produced 
equivalent to $90,000,000 worth of 
radium. Thicknesses of metal can be 
inspected in minutes which formerly 
required hours. 
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Flower Blooms by Moon 


South African member of iris family appears to 


follow lunar phases in 


its flowering periods. Morea 


stands nearly bare-stemmed during new and full moon. 


> A FLOWER that follow 


the phases of the moon 1n tts blosson 


appears lo 


periods, bearing abundant blooms dur 


ing first and last quarters but standing 


bare-stemmed or nearly so during new 


and full meon, is 


National Hort: 


uary) 


described in the 


ultural Magazine (Jan 


The plant is a South African member 
ot the 
as Vlorea 


known horticulturally 
iris-like 


marked with vellow and blue. 


Iris family 


iridoides; its Howers 


are white, 


Its peculiar behavior was not noticed by 


a botanist but by 


Knight 


a psve hologist, Pro 


Dunlap of the University oi 


California at Los Angeles, one ot whose 
hobbies 1s gardening He kept several 
clumps of Morea, growing in rather 


diverse habitats. under close observation 
tor over a year. 


the Morea 


all year round, though 


In southern Calitornia, 


' , 
blooms almost 
it produces fewer howers during the 
winter months. 


“The 


two periods in each lunar month,” Prot 


a | 1 
Moreas bloom normally within 


Dunlap states. “One period commences 
} 


he first quarter, and ends 


on the dat ott 
full moon. The other 
date of the 


to the new 


the dav betore the 


period runs trom. the last 


quarter up moon. In the 


MEDICINE 


, "1 
other phases, (new moon and Tull moon ), 


there are normally no blossoms. In a 
blooming quarter, the first blossoms may 
appear on the first day, or on the second 
th last dav of the 


or third day. By 


quarter, sometimes a day or two earlier. 
the last blossom has withered: the petals 
either dropped off or curled up. In the 
ven the | 


winter season, 


Dass onc or more bloon < 
urely. 


Apparent excepuons, when flowers a] 


vared during the normal non-Howering 
periods ot tull and new moon, appeared 
to Le connected in some Way with spells 
ot summer “high tog’ which consider 
ily reduc d the lator rece d 
y the plants 

What it all may signify, Prof. Dunlap 
Ss not prepared to argue on the basis 
ol data now 1n hand. Hk hopes that 
other Hower yrower®rs, both protessiona! 
ind amateur, wv take the trouble to 
1 ike caretul observations as opportunity 
iav otter 

Meanwhile,” | 1dds la satishes 
to present evidence confirming the pr 
ple il ir to students ol vtholo \ 
wWmely \r Superstiti)dgns ¢ na 
oundati ict 


Agglutinins Aid Diagnosis 


substances in the 


> DISCOVERY ot 
blood, called cold agglutinins, that may 
some of the cases ol 


— 


help to segregate 
atypical pneumonia prevalent these days 
is announced by Dr. Osler L. 
Dr. Thomas Hale 


well Finland, ot 


Peterson, 
Ham and Dr. Max 

Harvard Medical 
School and Boston City Hospital (Ser 
Feb. 12) 


These now 


CNC, 


prevalent 


kinds of pneu 
; 1} lled } 
monia are generally called atypical pneu 


monia, because the disease is different 


trom the pneumonia caused by the 


pneumococcus germ and is not caused 
by any known pneumococcus Some 
cases may be caused by a virus. Until 
germs causing the atypical pneumonias 


irc det liteciy KNOW [ ( Oo] 
ot the cold ig¢glutl 1s ul patient s 
blood may, the Harvard scientists sug 
gest, serve as a criterion tor segreg y 
them 

Cold agglut ns, oO! 1uto Ig gIL 
tinins as they ar uso called, develoy 
ery rarely in ord irvy pneumonia and 
have been observed in a few patients 
with liver or blood diseases. The we 
old describes the te perature at wh 
the agglutinins act and does not ret 
to the common cold The only Nniec 
tious disease besides ilypical pne nonia 
in which they have been tound regular 
is Atrican sleeping sickness, know1 ed 


mally as Urypanosomiasis 
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WANTED 


ANOTHER POST WAR 
PRODUCT 


AND A PRODUCTION 
EXPERT TO MAKE IT! 


Before the halted production of nor 


essentials, we 


wor 
manufactured and marketed 
phenomenally successft 
household appliances 
soon as the wor 


for several years, a 
line of small electrical 
And we plan to continue as 
is won. 

Our customers—electrical whole 
salers ona aorgesft no 
tional They 
bought over $1,500,000 worth of our products 
that 


ana horowore 


retailers four of the 


chain groups—believe in us 


and volume was increasing by 


yearly, 
25 ex, 


annually when the wor hit us. 


For the future, we have big plans and here s 


why. Our outstanding strength is a sales, pro 








motional and odvertisina oraanization that 
doesn't take its hat off to any other in Amer 
can business. What we want to do is harness 
this organization to a bigger job in the post 
wor years. We have enough money to handle 
an extra million in sales, and our credit is 
excellent. We want to branch out by broaden 
ng our line and increasing our volume 
That's where you may fit into our picture 
Specifically here's what were looking for 
1—A new electrical household or hardware product 
that con ada another m or r two to our < 
ume. It might be of meta r it might be of 
plastic. It should be something for the retailer 
to sell to the housewife—something for the 
ons f new homes + be built after the w 
as we es for present homes 
4 ovutstar g electricc t eering, researct 
uct eve oment ex a 
equa the calibre of his w k, the se } 
ower of ur org } He oy eve h 
plant ’ his ow tf wou be ety 
nanutacturing the t r ‘ whick a4 
€ sec ch 
you case naybe r $Qg ¢ € € 
You may have the fr we € king f c 
you may be the t Pert s ust € 
procuct thats tu t youd ke 
sé Or maybe youre the we ne } 
merely have ideas f ew products that des 
development 
lf this advertise ent pplies y y way 
let $s ? 7 t e cc ¢ € y W I € 
us has to offer ay ake ‘ 
thot w benefit us h 


ADDRESS 
THE PRESIDENT 


P. O. BOX 531 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ELECTRONIC CLOCK—The more than 170 electronic tubes in this modern 

clock count the 60-cycle pulsations of electric current and show the sec- 

onds, minutes and hours by lights. The seconds are ticked off on the line 

shown from one to 60; other lights indicate the hours and minutes. The 

clock has no moving parts—no motor, wheels, main spring or hands. With 

the clock is shown Dr. V. K. Zworykin, associate director of RCA lab- 
oratories, who with his staff developed it. 











ENGIN EERIN( 


Epic of Alaska Highway 


Airplane reconnaissance pioneered way and ‘‘guts 
and tractors’ built Alcan road. Work started only year 
ago. Engineer regiments succeeded under hardships. 


> OLD-TIMERS in Alaska and the it, but airplane reconnaissance found a 
mountain country of western Canada de 
clared that a road couldn’t be built where 
the Army Engineer Corps planned to put 
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the story of the building of the Alcan 
Highway, which was presented at great 
er length before a joint meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society and the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia by 
Major Roswell P. Rosengren, chief of 
the Office of Technical Information. 

The story of the road is a saga of de 
cision, speed and determination. Only a 
little more than a year ago, on Feb. 2, 
1942, Brig. Gen. C. L. Sturdevant of the 
Engineers was told that a road was to be 
built and instructed to bring in prelimi 
nary plans. Forty-eight hours later he 
submitted them. The General’s Valen 
tine from the Army High Command 
was a directive on Feb. 14 to proceed 
with the project. 

The Canadian government immediate 
ly gave informal permission for survey 
parties to go to work in their territory, 
and this was made formal on Feb. 26. 
By March 10, American troops were ar 
riving at the railhead at Dawson Creek, 
B. C., in temperatures around 40 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit. Further contin 
gents reached other construction centers 
during April. 

The route selected was criticized by 
local men who thought they knew the 
country because a considerable part of it 
apparently would have to traverse a 6,000 
toot plateau. Actually, the airplane par 
ties found a route no part of which had 
to climb above a 4,000 foot altitude. All 
of it lies in timbered country. 

Several Engineer regiments (one of 
them colored) tackled the job which 
looked like one to daunt Hercules. Each 
regiment moved up “heavy artillery” in 
the form of 44 big tractor-bulldozers, 
with scores of trucks, shovels, 
piledrivers and other machinery; and of 
course the omnipresent, indispensable 
jeeps. The country fought the invaders 
with miles and miles of sullen muck and 
millions of mosquitoes. The road, as one 
writer put it “was built as in battle, 
with every hardship except bullets.” 


pow er 


And the Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, won their fight. The Alcan High 
way is now carrying supplies to Alaska, 
now the northwest defense bastion of 
America—and presently a sally-port for 
irruption upon the hostile fringe of Asia 

Science News Letter, February 27 

Fire-wood cured for nine to twelve 
months produces from 10% to 35% 
more heat than green wood. 


The rubber-yielding guayule plant, 
discovered in Mexico in 1852, was for 
years considered just a poor relation of 
the sunflower family. 
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MEDICINE 


Tantalum Patches Skulls 


Plates of rare metal used to repair head wounds. 
Experiments indicate method will be of value in war 
medicine. Metal can be cut and molded at operating table. 


> USE OF the rare metal, tantalum, for 
plates and disks to replace pieces ol 
skull lost in war wounds or to cover 
skull defects from such wounds is pro 
posed by Lieut. Robert H. Pudenz, Med 
ical Corps, U. S. Naval Reserve (Journal, 

{merican Medical Association, Feb. 13). 

Success with this use of tantalum in 
laboratory experiments is reported by 
Lieut. Pudenz, who also quotes as yet 
unpublished reports from other sur 
geons who have used it successfully on 
some human patients. 

Tantalum is a “bluish white metal 
resembling steel in its physica: proper 
ties and glass in its chemical character- 
istics,’ Lieut. Pudenz states. 

An important advantage of the metal 
for surgical use is the fact that it can 
be drawn into wire or rolled into sheet 
while cold. Because it is easily malleable, 
the surgeon can cut and mold a piece 
of tantalum to the desired shape at the 
operating table. 


NUTRITION 


In addition, tantalum does not cor 


rode, Is not poisonous, does not cause 
any adverse reaction with the body tis 
sues and is nonabsorbable. It is heavy, 
with an atomic weight about three times 
that of iron, but because it can be used 
in a thin sheet its weight is apparently 


not a disadvantage. None of the pa 


tients who have had skull defects re 
paired with it have, so far as is known, 
felt any sensation of heaviness or of 
pressure, 

Tantalum has previously been used 
by a few other scientists for bone plates 
and screws and wires in both animal ar 
human ussue. Bone, cartilage, cell 
and the metal, vitallium, have all pre 
viously been used to repair skull de 
fects. Vitallium has recently tound most 
favor with brain surgeons, but tantalum 


advantage ot being easily 


Progress Hinges on Food 


High nutritional standard would play important 
part in post-war reconstruction. Tests show good diet 
produces improvements in health and longevity. 


> RECONSTRUCTION in the post 
war world, and advances to new achieve 
ment in civilization and culture, will de 
pend to a very considerable extent on a 
high nutritional standard—higher than 
was ever known in prewar days, Dr. 
Frank G. Boudreau, executive director of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund, indicated 
at the midwinter meeting of the Ameri 
can Philosophical Society. 

The advantages of abundant nutrition 
over just-sufhicient feeding have been re 
peatedly demonstrated, both in sociologi 
cal field observations and in controlled 
experiments, Dr. Boudreau pointed out. 
Even with animals the results are be 
yond argument. Colonies of laboratory 
rats, descended from long lines of sleek 
immediately 


and well-fed ancestors, 


showed improvements in health, vigor 


and longevity 


extra feedings ot 
health-making factors 
As negative evidence, Dr. Boudreau 
cited the cultural stagnation of the late 
middle ages and early modern 
when famines occurred on the average 
of seven times in a century, keeping 
whdle populations hungry as much as a 
tenth of the tme. When people are con 
, 


stantly preoccupied with the problem ot 


just getting enough to eat, they are not 
likely to give much thought to the arts, 
sciences and humanities, he contended 

If we are to move forward into the 


lization that torward-look 


gleaming ci\ 


ing statesmen see for us beyond the pres 

ent smoky horizon, we shall have to sec 
] 

to it that the American people, to say 


nothing of the rest of the world, receive 


far better nutrition than the average 
American prewar diet represented, th 
speaker declared. 

Prewar consumption, on the basis ot 
careful studies by the Food and Nutri 
tion Board of the National 
Council, showed some astonishing lacks, 


: : 
Research 


for a people who boasted themselves thi 
best fed in the world. From the diet 
designated by the NRC studies as best 
adapted, the following deficiencies wer« 
noted: 59 in leafy green and yellow 
vegetables, of 45° in milk, 28° in citr 


truits and tomatoes, 25 in beans. peas, 


and nuts, 17°, in eggs, 14°, in pota 
toes, 4 in meat, poultry and fish, and 

in flour and other cereals. There was 
an excess production of 8 in butter 
and other fats and of 15 in sugar 


To right this, even for the United 


| 
States alone, will require a reorientation 
ot our agriculture that is not much short 
ofa revolution 


Science News Letter. February 


ENGINEERING 


Smoke Generator Developed 
For Camouflage Purposes 


See Front Cover 


> PUFFING smoke we rse than an old 


sidewheeler, a new sn oke gvenerator Nas 
been developed for camouflage purposes 
: . . 
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dg heat scaled. Th ‘ prevents rusti Ng 
luring shipment and storage and also 
aves 50 lo 75 man hour 5 ordinarily 
necaded to grease and de grease an engine 
e Ne Letter Fé ‘ / 
you ant more forn O ” the ¢ 
vos deacribed here send ¢ fhree-ce fs mi ‘ 
SCIENCE NEWS LETTBR "19 N St NV. W Wash- 
jtov dD. ¢ i ask for Gadget Bulletiy 


¢ Glances at New Books °* 


> UNITED STATES AT WAR, a 


special publication of the irmy and 
Vav\ Journal ($3), 1s a vivid record, 
In print and pictures, Ol the first vear 


ot American participation in the present 


: nm 
onflict. The stories of the shares borne 
r\ all branches oO! the service, by all 

vroups of citizens, by all types ot indus 


told by leaders, headed 


try, are topmost 
by Commander-in-Chiet F. D. Roosevelt 
himself. This volume may therefore be 


as thoroughly authentic and au 


taken 


thoritative 
Scie e Newa 


Letter, February 1943 


7, 1943 








ar 
29) 





PI9T-AAD 


BY SEASON « 


and 


> BIOLOGY SEASON 
title the 
highly interesting plan of its contents: 


sets forth in its unique 
to enable the teacher to use biological 
phenomena observable at the moment in 
illustration of the general principles to 
inculcated. Intended primarily for 
use in Catholic 
the work of Sister Mary Anthony Payne. 


2.32 Te xtbook ) 


be 


secondary schools, 1t is 





( 4dmerican Book Co., $2.32 
February 


Science Newa Letter 


> MEN hoping to specialize in radio, 


aviation, mechanics and allied tields 
after entering the service will be inter 
ested in FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 
by Lester R. Williard (Ginn and Com 
pany, $1.24). Written according to rec 
the War Department. 


Letter 


ommendations by 
News 


Science February » 19; 


Books of the Week 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN_ THI 
NORTHERN GREAT BASIN—L. S. Cress 
man—Carnegie Institution, 260 p., illus., 
$3, paper and $4, cloth 


Abraham Marcus and 
Prentice-Hall, 699 p., 

vol., $4, 
for schools only, one 

Prepared 
Horton 


ELEMENTS OF RADIO 
William Marcus 
illus., trade ed., one 
$2.45 each; text ed 

$3.20 


two vols.. 


$1.96 


Ralph | 


vol two vols., ea 


under editorship of 


THE GARMENT OF Gob: Influence of Nature 
in Human Experience—John C. Merriam 
Scribner's Sons, 162 p., $ 
INVADERS Anthony Standen 
Miffiin, 228 p., illus., $3.50 


INSECT 
Houghtor 
Walrz, Ir H 


JULES VERNE—George H 


»>3 p., > > S0 

MACHINE SHOP SCIENCE AND MATHI 
MATICS: Related Science and Mathematics 
for Vocational Classes—Joseph J. Eaton 
and Albert V. Free—Manwal Arts Pre 
187 p., illus., $2, cloth 

AN OUTLINE OF WEATHER SCIENCI 
Charles William Barber—Pitman, 248 p., 
illus., $2.50 

Ql ESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR MARINI 
ENGINEERS: Book III Auxiliaries H 
C. Dinger, comp Simmons-Boardman 
139 P., S| 

THE RING-NECK SNAKES, GENUs DIADO 


Blanchard—Chicago 


(Bulletin of the Chi 


Frank Nelson 


Sciences 


PHIS 
Academy of 


cago Academy of Sciences), 144 p., illus., 
$1.25. 

SLAVERY IN CHINA DURING THE FORMER 
HAN DyNASTY 206 B. ( A. D. 25- 


C. Martin Wilbur—Freld Museum, 490 p.., 


04. 





